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Kennedy] Rips ‘ Icy Indifference’ of [GOP | 
eages to ~ 3 : 

‘et US. 
Standards 


Detroit—Before a wildly en- 
thusiastic crowd of 80,000 in the. 
motor city’s historic Cadillac 
Square, Sen. John F, Kennedy, 
Democratic presidential nominee, 
Jaunched a blistering attack on 
Republican economic policies that 

& continue whittling away workers’ 
pay checks. 

These “icily indifferent” poli- 
cies have produced a drop in na- 
tional economic growth that has 
cost every American family of four 
a total of $7,800 in the past six 
years, Kennedy said. 

The Democratic nominee ham- 
mered away on pocketbook issues. 
and what he called lack of real Re- 

: publican concern about them: un- 
Ow employment, short workweeks, au- 
mae tomation, minimum wage and high 
interest rates. This: brought roars 
of approval from the crowd, as did 
Kennedy’s references to foreign af- 
fairs, education, medical care and 
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eany ives Top Priority 
To Labor’s Election Drive 


Victory for 
Kennedy Is 
\No. 1 Job 


St. Louisa—AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany has placed’ top 
‘| priority on labor’s participation in 
the 1960 presidential campaign 
and has issued a strong plea for 
election of the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket. 


Addressing more than 1,500 


18,000 marchers. Since 1948 when) § 


Harry Truman went on from here 


to confound political polister and| 
pundit alike, Democratic candidates | § 


have launched their presidential 
campaigns here. Truman drew a 
crowd of 100,000. Adiai Steven- 
son did about half as well in 1952 


‘delegates to the Machinists’ quad- 
‘Tennial convention here, Meany 
declared that organized labor’s No. 
1 job in 1960 is to “stand up and be 


# | counted on Election Day.” 


In a speech interrupted more 
than 25 times by cheers and ap- 


plause, Meany hit hard at the 
failures of the Eisenhower-Nixon 
Administration and spelled out the 
AFL-CIO General Board’s detailed 
reasons for endorsing John F. Ken- 
nedy for President and Lyndon B. 


80,000 DETROIT UNIONISTS jam historic Cadillac Square to hear Labor Day speech in which John 
F. Kennedy, Democratic presidential candidate backed by AFL-CIO, flayed Eisenhower Administration’s 
“icily indifferent” economic policies which he charged have cost every American family of four more 
than $7,800 in lost income over past six years. Kennedy drew record crowds at union-sponsored 
functions in day-long campaign tour through Michigan. 


and 1956. The Kennedy magnet 
which drew 80,000 buoyed Demo- 
eratic hopes that they can carry 
Michigan for their presidential can- 
didate for the first time since-1944. 


Kennedy drew amazing crowds 


wherever he went. More than 
5,000 were on hand for his_ late 
night arrival at Metropolitan Air- 
port after his visit to Alaska; 2,000 
more waited for hours at his hotel; 
tens of thousands turned out to 
hear him at labor rallies in Pontiac, 
Flint and Muskegon. 
Pockets of Poverty 
“The American people are not 
going to tolerate pockets of poverty 
and chronic unemployment in this 
land, or the decline on our farms,” 
he told his Detroit audience. 
“I know you agree with me that 
racial discrimination must be elimi- 


ebte, Sv being. is. Salen, 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Truman Hits GOP’s 
‘Big Business Day’ 

Marion, Ind.—While Dem- 
ocrats salute working people 
on Labor Day, Republicans 
“have a day that is all their 
own—Big Business Day,” for- 
mer Pres. Harry S. Truman 
charged here. 

In a searing Labor Day 
assault on the Eisenhower- 
Nixon Administration, Tru- 
man said that “Big Business 
Day” isn’t marked on any 
calendars “because the Re- 
publicans celebrate it as 
days a year.” 

The GOP, he said, believes 
“in special privilege for a 
special class at the top of the 
economic ladder.” He added 
that if Republicans had “a 
real sense of decency,” they 
would be “ashamed to show 
their faces on Labor Day.” 


——— —_— - 
~ 


nated everywhere in our society— 


Huge Parade 
Keys Holiday 
In New York 


New York—The New York 
Labor Day parade began at 10 in 
the morning under a bright sun. 
It ended 11 hours later in the 
light of torches. carried by the 
marchers and giant flood lamps 
which swept their still-jubilant 
ranks and pierced the night sky. 

It was the mightiest demon- 
stration of its kind the city had 
ever seen. About 174,000 -trade 
unionists and members of their 
families paraded, led by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, as grand mar- 
shall, and Harry Van Arsdale Jr., 
‘president of the city central labor 
council. It was watched by some 
600,000 people. 

Union, Label Weather 

Even the weather wore a union 
label. A few clouds and a gentle 
breeze tempered the sun just 
enough to make it a perfect day 
for marching. 

As night came on, amber lights, 
specially installed -for the parade, 
spread a golden glow over Fifth 
Avenue along the full line of march 


On every light post was a red, white 

and blue shield bearing two Amer- 
ican flags and an AFL-CIO banner. 
All through the day and into 
the night, proud unionists 
marched on, shouting their slo- 
gans, singing their songs, holding 
aloft their banners proclaiming 
faith and. pride in their organiza- 
tions and determination to help 

(Continued on Pagé 7) 


between 26th and 60th Streets. 


AFL-CIO Leaders Say: 


Defense and Growth 
Essential to Welfare 


Strengthened U.S. defenses and a full-employment, full-produc- 
tion economy are essential to the welfare of both the nation and the 
world, leaders of the AFL-CIO declared in a series of Labor Day 
radio broadcasts to the American people. ¢ 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, in a speech carried by the} 


American Broadcasting Co., issued'> 
an appeal for all-out voter partici- 
pation in the November presidential 
elections to give the nation “new 
leadership . . . that will be more 
progressive and more aggressive 
(and) that will drive the do-nothing 
reactionaries into retreat.” 


In the face of the threat by world 
communism to America’s “survival 
as a nation,” and with the national 
economy “limping along at half- 
speed,” the country must make the 
choice of whether to “stand pat or 
go forward,” Meany declared. 


In other nationwide radio broad- 
casts: 


@ Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
on the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, called for mobilization of the 
nation’s resources to “get the mil- 
lions of unemployed back to work,” 
and the adoption of leadership “ca- 
pable of launching America on a 
new course of growth... equal to 
the present challenge.” 


@ Vice Pres. Al J. Hayes, on 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
said that instead of simply praise 
for American workers “‘we of labor 
would prefer a little more sympa- 
thetic consideration for our basic 
préblem—the problem of keeping 


adequate food on the table, a secure 


jroof over our heads, and decent 
clothing on our children.” 

@ Sec.-Treas. William F. Sehnitz- 
ler, on the National Broadcasting 
Co., called for expansion of both 
national production and national 
income, declaring that “to strength- 
en our economic power .. . has 
become just as imperative an obli- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Unions Rap 


“| Johnson for Vice President. 


In the crucial elections this fall, 
Méany declared, “neutrality is not 


the answer.” 


The AFL-CIO president said 
that before strongly endorsing 
the Democratic ticket and calling 
for its election, the General Board 
carefully surveyed the eight-year 
record of the Eisenhower-Nixon 
Administration and weighed the 
voting records of Kennedy and 
Nixon. 

Referring to Nixon throughout 
his speech as “the candidate of 
(Sen. Barry) Goldwater,’ Meany 
said the GOP presidential nominee’s 
voting record on direct labor issues 
has been “100 percent wrong,” 
while Kennedy’s has been “100 
percent right.” 

IAM Pres. Al J. Hayes, in his 
keynote address, lashed out at the 
“suffocating climate of anti-union- 
ism that hangs over the heads of 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Ist Offer 


Of GE, Westinghouse 


New York—The General Electric Co’s first contract proposal, 
tendered after six weeks Of bargaining, is “totally unresponsive to 
the demands” of members of the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, IUE Pres. James B. Carey declared. 

The offer, which includes elimination of the cost-of-living: clause 


1, takes “several steps backward” 
and disregards the principle that 
employes should be _ protected 
on| against the ravages of inflation, 
Carey added. 

The IUE bargains for more than 
25 percent of the 240,000 employes 
represented by some 100 unions 
with which GE is currently negoti- 
ating. 


A few days later the’ Westing- 


in the current contract expiring Oct.‘ 


house Electric Corp. offered the 
union what was described as “a 
bad carbon copy” of the GE pro- 
posal by IUE Sec.-Treas. Al Hart- 
nett and Robert Nellis, chairman 
of the union’s National Westing- 
house. Conference Board. e 

The other five uniagns affiliated 
to the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept.’s General Electric-Westing- 
house Conference joined the IUE 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD STRIKE begins on enthusiastic note after three years of futile nego- 
tiations as Transport Workers Pres. Michael J. Quill (center with hat) leads picket line at Philadel- 
phia’s 30th Street station. Striking maintenance workers including TWU members and members of 
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three other AFL-CIO unions, seek job protection and restrictions on contracting out work. 


25,000 Members of 4 Unions Strike 


Biggest Railroad for Job Security 


Philadelphia—Nearly 25,000 maintenance workers on the Pennsylvania Railroad, fed up with more 
than three years of futile bargaining over job security issues, have dug in for what Transport Workers 


By Dave Perlman 


Pres. Michael J. Quill predicted would be a “long, hard strike.” 


Manning the picket lines which have shut down the nation’s largest railroad for the first time in 
its 114-year history were members of three crafts affiliated with the AFL-CIO Railway Employes 


Dept., along with TWU members.?— 


The issues are basically the same 
for both groups of strikers—job 
protection through curbs on farm- 
ing out of maintenance work and 
rules specifying and _ protecting 
work assignments of. the. various 
crafts. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, in 
a nationwide television. statement 
later amplified-in a press interview, 


Joint Study 


described the company position as 

“reasonable” and said the strike 
could be settled if Quill “wants to 
be reasonable.” 

Mitchell: added that “this is the 
first time in seven years I have ever 
taken a position publicly pro or 
con on management or labor.” 

Quill accused Mitchell of 
“throwing the full weight of 


Indicated 


For Rail Work Rules 


Chicago—Railroad operating unions have served counter-pro- 
posals on management in the thorny area of work rules amidst 
growing indications that the entire problem would be referred to 


a special presidential commission. 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell met separately with top union and 


management negotiators and then'>—— 
with both sides at the same table 
to explain his proposals for a full- 
scale study by the tripartite group 
which would include union, em- 
ployer, and either government or 
public representatives. The plan 
resembles in a number of respects 
earlier proposals made by the five 
operating brotherhoods but re- 


Railroads Sued on 
Strike Insurance 


New York—The Railroad 
Trainmen, challenging the 
legality of the rail industry’s 
strike insurance program, 
have sued in federal court 
here for $10 million in lost 
wages and expenses arising 
out of the recent 26-day 
strike against the Long Island 
Rail Road. 

The union charged in its 
brief that a tentative pre- 
strike settlement was deliber- 
ately scuttled by management 
at the instigation of other rail- 
roads and as a result of the 
strike insurance program, 
which paid the LIRR $50,000 
a day during the walkout. 

BRT ‘attorneys said the 
strike insurance represented 
an illegal pooling of railroad 
revenues in violation of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
regulations. 


jected by. the railroads. 

After an 80-minute meeting, 
agreement was reached to set up 
a 12-member subcommittee to con- 
sider the plan further at a Sept. 14 
meeting. 

The operating unions brought 
with them a series of work rule 
proposals which they said would 
bring conditions of train crews 
up to those of workers in nearly 
every other industry. 

These included compenstation 


for night work and shift differen-| 


tials, payment for layover time 
away from home, full overtime pay, 
and job protection for workers af- 
fected by mergers and technological 
changes. 

They asked also for a voice in 
determining the size, qualifications 
and training of ‘railroad train crews. 

The chiefs of the five unions 
involved—the Firemen & Engine- 
men, Trainmen and Switchmen, 
all AFL-CIO affiliates, and the 
unaffiliated Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Conductors—described 
their proposal as being “in the 
best interests of the public as well 
as the industry.” 


They said it is “in sharp contrast” 
with management proposals for 
rules changes which “would wipe 
out 350,000 jobs, a half-century of 
collective bargaining and seriously 
impair the efficiency of a vital pub- 


lic-service industry.” 


the Eisenhower Administration 
against the striking workers” and 
warned TWU locals against 
“further strikebreaking efforts by 

* pro-company government offi- 
cials.” 


ther stalling” by the company. 


maintenance work—often to non- 
union firms—has been a major fac- 
tor in reducing PRR employment 
from 125,000 in 1950 to fewer 
than 75,000 at the time of the 
strike, union spokesmen declared. 
They said the layoff problems have 
become considerably worse since 
June 1957, when the job security 
negotiations got under way. 

Union sources estimate that 
the Pennsylvania stands to collect 
$600,000 a day under the strike 
insurance program of the nation’s 
railroads. Company officials 
have refused to make public the 
amount of insurance benefits 
which are supposed to reimburse 
struck railroads for all fixed costs. 
during a strike. 


Management in newspaper adver- 
tisements, statements to the press 
and in letters to employes were 
sharply attacked by Machinists 


Employes Dept. 


ing.” 
Oil Union Drives 
For 18-Cent Hike 


18-cent hourly general increase. 


was “more than justified” by pro 


| industry. 


He charged Mitchell with “tor- 
pedoing our efforts to settle the 
strike with an honorable contract” 
and said the effect of the labor sec- 
retary’s intervention has been “fur- 


Unneccessary contracting out of 


Danger 


at about 50 percent of capacity 
decline. 


As Economy Dips’ 


As economists expressed uncertainty over the nation’s economic 
health, the government for the second time revised downward its 
estimates of business investment for this year, steel plants continued 


and business _— continued to 


The most ominous warning came’ 
with the estimate by the Dept. of 
Commerce and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission that capital 
outlays for plant and equipment for 
1960 will total about $36.4 billion. 

This is 12 percent above 1959, 
but it compares to what would have 
been a 14 percent increase when the 
government originally forecast a 
$37 billion total. Last year’s total: 
outlay was $32.5 billion. 

The retreat from the early esti- 
mates of business expansion plans . 
fired fresh concern over the 
health of the economy because 
such expansion has a rippling 
effect in producing orders for ma- 
chine tools, equipment and so 
on, 

The government report, based on 
surveys of business firms in late 
July and August, offered no reasons 
for the failure to meet the earlier 
estimates of expansion plans. 

A Wall Street Journal survey of 
major steel consumers promises 
“only a modest rise” in steel output 
in the final four months of this 
year. Steel output had slipped to 
about 50.6 percent of capacity, the 
Journal noted, and may go lower 
before the year-end upturn. 

The auto industry — which 
takes about 20 percent of steel 
production—is being relied upon 
to spur a fall recovery. However 
the plans of the auto makers are 
uncertain because of the large 
stocks of 1960 model cars in the 
hands of retailers and the larger 
proportion of compact cars which 
require less steel. 


In addition, the Journal reported 


big steel users as planning a curtail- 


ment of steel orders because slug- 
gish sales have resulted in mount- 
ing inventories. 


Despite the variety of pili 
tions and maneuverings geared to 
the November election, econo- 
mists of every hue seem to agree 


The Journal. quotes a financial 
economist as labeling the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s line as “half 
hogwash and half wishful thinking.” 

A government economist, look- 
ing at the tapering off of personal 
income and retail sales, concluded 
“It’s not an optimistic picture.” 

Harvard University Prof. Sey- 
mour Harris was quoted as ob- 
serving that the economy has 
been defying “past cyclical pat- 
terns.” Unless the government 

~ acts, he added, the nation “could 
have a recession” next year. 


Against this picture of the private. 
economy, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration was seen moving to help 
prime the pump to the extent it can. 


This involves steps by the Federal 
Reserve System to loosen credit; 
the lowering of mortgage down- 
payment requirements by the Fed- 
eral Housing. Administration; the 
second-thought Administration ap- 
proval of an extended veterans’ 
housing program; accelerated fed- 
eral highway construction; prefer- 
ence on government contracts for 
labor surplus areas, and some $339 
million in autumn soil bank rental 
payments for the rural areas. 


Court Closes Shipyard 


To End Safety Hazards 


Philadelphia—The Labor Dept., spurred by a Boilermakers local, 
has used for the first time the injunctive powers in the Longshore- 


men’s & Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act to close down a. 


company until safety hazards are corrected. 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell obtained a temporary restraining 


order in U.S. Dstrict Court here> 


Anti-union charges made by PRR 


against the Keystone Drydock & 
Ship Repair Co. after Boilermakers 
Local 329 had threatened to strike 
unless the company complies with 
government safety regulations. 
Department safety inspectors ver- 
ified union complaints that job haz- 
ards uncovered on previous inspec- 
tions had not been corrected, and 
charged the company with viola- 


another opportunity to get the com- 
pany to comply with the depart- 
ment’s safety regulations. 

Mitchell, in announcing the in- 
junction action, declared the-Labor 
Dept. “will not tolerate unsafe con- 
ditions maintained by those em- 
ployers who choose to disregard the 
law and endanger the lives of their 
employes.” 


tions which included: 


@ Machinery .with unprotected 


moving parts. 


Grand Lodge Rep. E. W. Wiesner, 
spokesman for the system federa- 
tion affiliated with the Railway 


He said: “Management is trying 
to lead the public into believing we 
‘flouted’ the Railway Labor Act 
when it knows that we exhausted 
all of its procedures before strik- 


Denver—The Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers have served wage 
reopening notices on the oil indus- 
try, formally opening a drive for an 


Knight said the 18-cent figure 
ductivity gains and cost-of-living 


increases since January 1959, date 
of the last general incrgase in the 


® Scaffolds without proper back- 
railings and ladders with broken or 
missing rungs. , 

@ Use of temporary lights with 
cords that had exposed conductor 
wires. 

@ Permanent stairways with no 
siderails or with siderails which 
were decayed or rotten. 

@ Failure to equip all employes 
entering holds which last contained 
combustible liquids with propér res; 
piratory protection. 

@ Use of portable electric tools 
which were not properly grounded. 

@ Failure to provide adequate 
first-aid facilities. 

Local 329 Business Mgr. William 
E. Corrigan told the AFL-CIO 
News that the union’s safety com- 
mittee had repeatedly pressed man- 
-| agement to correct the hazards and 
had been given promises of im- 
provement “which were not kept.” 

He said the union agreed to defer 
a strike to give the Labor Dept. 


Corrigan reported that, as a 
result of the restraining order 
issued by Dist. Judge C. William 
Kraft Jr., the company had put a 
22-man crew of union members 
to work repairing and replacing 
unsafe equipment and facilities. 

The temporary restraining order 
stays in effect until Sept. 12 when a 
hearing on a permanent injunction 


‘| is scheduled. It can be lifted before 


then only if the Labor Dept. certi- 
fies that the hazards have been 
eliminated. = 


The safety regulations and the 
enforcement power are based on a 
1958 amendment to the Longshore- 
men’s & Harbor Workers’ Compen- 


affiliated unions in the field. Pre- 


safety measures. The Bureau of 
Employes’ 
administered the act, had no power 
to issue enforceable safety regula- 


, tions, — 


saton Act which was strongly sup’ 
ported by the AFL-CIO and its’ 


viously the government could only 
recommend safety programs, and’ 


Compensation, which — 


poverty 


thes 


that 
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Labor Rally Draws 80,000: 


Kennedy Flay, GOP 
At Detroit Kickoff 


(Continued from Page 1) 

in free collective bargaining, and 
in the growth and development of 
free and responsible unions. I am 
proud of the fact that I was en- 
dorsed by the AFL-CIO for I know 
that the American labor movement 
wants for America what I want 
for America: the elimination of 
poverty and unemployment, the re- 
establishment of America’s world 
leadership, the guarantee of full 
civil rights for all our citizens. For 
the labor movement is people and 
the goals of the labor movement 
are the goals of all the people.” 

Economic growth is at the root 
of America’s problems, Kennedy 
said. During the Truman Ad- 
ministration, he pointed out, the 
average annual rate of growth 
was 4.5 percent; under the Re- 


SE 


A really healthy rate of growth, 
the Massachusetts senator asserted, 
would end the “gnawing doubts” 
about national defense expenditures, 
provide the best possible schools, 
provide impetus for full employ- 
ment and end shameful standards 
of living for 32 million people who 
exist On an average annual income 
of $2,600 for a family of four. 


Jackson Says NLRB 
Heavily Anti-Labor 

Youngstown, O. — Demo- 
cratic National Chairman 
Henry M. Jackson has 
charged that the National La- 
bor Relations Board has been 
“packed” with men opposed 
to trade unionism. 

In a Labor Day address 
here, Jackson accused the 
Administration of “loading 
the NLRB with men unfriend- 
ly to labor” in order to “har- 
ass the labor movement.” 

He called on labor to sac- 
rifice and work harder in this 
decade “so we'll be stronger 
in the 1970's,” pointing out 
that despite their efforts, anti- 
labor forces “couldn’t stop 
labor from‘ organizing (and) 
couldn’t stop unions from 
growing.” 


Kennedy took Pres. Eisenhower 
to task. for stating Aug. 10 that 
auto production may exceed 6 mil- 
lion and thus produce “really a very 
fine year.” “The facts of the mat- 
ter are that we made 7.5 million 
cars a few years ago,” Kennedy 
told the audience which included 
many of Michigan’s.260,000 unem- 
Ployed. “If this is ‘a very fine year’ 
I don’t want to see a very bad one.”. 

“While these men are idle—while 
these facilities are idle—we see 
critical needs on every side of us 
that could consume and absorb their 
output, if only given a chance. We 
see the need for schools, for high- 
ways, for dams and power plants, 
homes and hospitals, stronger de- 
fenses and a rebirth of our cities. 
These projects need busy plants and 
working men. We have the tools 
—the legislation and the programs 


, “to put men back to work and, in 


1961, we are going to do it.” 

Kennedy said automation can 
bring lighter work, lower. prices 
and better jobs “under a govern- 
ment which cares for people—a 
government which is unwilling to 
have men thrown on the scrap 
heap like obsolete machines.” 

Scare money and high interest 
have also served as a brake on eco- 
homic growth, he declared. Inter- 
est costs on a ‘$10,000 30-year 
Mortgage have gone up $3,300 un- 
der the Republican Administration, 
Kennedy pointed out. 


Democratic victories in Novem- 


assure passage of both a medical 
care plan under the social security 
system and a $1.25 minimum wage, 
he said. 

The Democratic nominee called 


|for an enlightened foreign aid pro- 


gram of “sharing our plenty” and 
decisive, responsive leadership to 
produce an enduring peace. 

Kennedy was preceded to the 
platform by Auto Workers Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther who urged his 
listeners to face up to the challenge 
of “extending the frontiers of hu- 
man betterment.” 

Charging that America has had 
seven years of “government by 
clever public relations,” Reuther 
went on to describe Vice Pres. 
‘| Nixon as a candidate who has “had 
his face lifted in Madison Ave.” 
The wrapping is brand new, he said, 
“but it’s the same old merchandise.” 

“We are losing in Europe, Asia, 
Latin America and in Africa not 
‘because we are unequal to the 
challenge,” the AFL-CIO vice pres- 
ident declared, “but because the 
Administration does not see the 
great opportunities for meeting it.” 

Reuther said America is heading 
into a third recession because Re- 
publicans are obsessed with a bal- 
anced budget and an unbalanced 
economy. “We have no deficits in 
economic resources,” he asserted. 


ficit of leadership.” 
- G. Mennen Williams, addressing 


_| his last Labor Day rally as Michi- 


gan’s six-term governor, took dou- 
ble-barreled aim at Nixon, describ- 
ing the GOP nominee as “a man of 
experience” in anti-labor and anti- 
public welfare legislation who will 
have no success in selling his “new 
look.” 

“What is the record of this 
new-old Nixon?” Williams asked. 
“Out of 15 key management-la- 
bor votes, he voted anti-labor 14 
times. 

“But Sen. Kegnedy has an out- 
standing pro-labor record. In the 
last congress he was complimented 
for pulling the anti-labor teeth out 
of the Landrum-Griffin bill. On 
33 key labor-management issues 
since 1947, Kennedy has voted 
right on every last one of them.” 

Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), 
said the defeat of Forand-type medi- 
cal care legislation demonstrated 
the great need for new Washington 
leadership with vision, courage and 
purpose. Also speaking was Michi- 
gan Lt.-Gov. John B. Swainson, 
backed by labor to succeed Wil- 
liams as governor. 


Freedom Faces 


Red Challenge-Ike 


The United States, where free 
effort has produced living stan- 
dards, working conditions and se- 
curity that outstrip those of any 
other society in history, is now be- 
ing challenged to show that it can 
“make progress in freedom,” Pres. 
Eisenhower said in his last Labor 
Day message from the White 
House. 

The challenge, he explained, 
comes “from an aggressive rival, 
communism,” which is based on 
“an attitude of life diametrically 
opposed to ours” and under which 
“the individual worker is harnessed 
to an enterprise directed by the 
state.” 

“Their system is a powerful ma- 
chine, capable and ruthless, but it 
lacks one essential element: the 
spark of freedom which Americans 
hold most dear, and without which 
no sustained or satisfying achieve- 
ment is possible,’ he declared. 
Eisenhower made no direct refer- 
ence to the trade union movement 


in his Labor Day message. 


ber producing,four or five additional | | 
| votes in the House and Senate can 


“The deficits in America are the de-. 


THREE OUTSTANDING LABOR figures have been reappointed to top Democratic National Com- : 
mittee posts. They are (left to right) Pres. George M. Harrison of the Railway Clerks, vice-chairman 

of the committee and head of the labor division for the Kennedy-Johnson campaign; Sec. Joseph D. 
Keenan of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, vice-chairman of the labor division; and Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg, AFL-CIO special counsel, secretary of the labor division. Keenan will travel with 
Kennedy during the campaign. 


Hotel Workers Have Right to Wear 


Union Pins, NLRB Examiner Rules 


Tampa, Fla——Members of the Hotel & Restaurant Employes have the right to wear union buttons 
and pins on the job, a National Labor Relations Board trial examiner has ruled. He found the Floridan 
Hotel—one of Tampa’s largest—guilty of an unfair labor practice for threatening its workers with 
dismissal if they wore their union emblem. 


NLRB Examiner John C. Fischer flatly rejected the management claim that a rule banning union 


insignia was designed to avoid of-©— 


fense to hotel guests who include, 
management attorneys asserted, 
“officials from large firms and man- 
ufacturing companies.” 

“The real purpose” of the rule, 
the trial examiner declared, “was to 
interfere with the rights of employes 
and eradicate union representation 
at the hotel.” 


The pins themselves were “in 
good taste” and the single hotel 
guest who allegedly protested 
“certainly ... does not represent 
a true cross-section of the opinion 
of the hotel guests,” Fischer 
pointed out. 


Local 104 of the Hotel & Res- 
taurant Employes, which had won 
a NLRB representation election in 
October 1959 and signed a contract 
in February 1960, distributed union 
pins to all members last March as 


part of a drive for 100 percent 
membership. At the time, 110 of 
the 130 hotel employes were mem- 


bers. 
‘Legitimate Activity’ 

A posted notice by management 
banning the display of “badges of 
any kind” was followed, the hotel 
conceded, by warnings to wait- 
resses, bartenders, maids, kitchen 
employes, the bell captain and en- 
gine room workers that they would 
be fired if they continued to wear 
their union pins. 

Declaring that “the right of em- 
ployes to wear union insignia at 
work has long been established and 
recognized as a reasonable and le- 


the NLRB examiner recommended 
that the company be ordered to post 
a notice disavowing the ban on 


badges and promising not to in- 


Kennedy and Johnson 


‘Needed,’ Hoosiers Told 


Indianapolis, Ind—Senators John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. 
Johnson have the “courage and vision” the nation must have to lead 


declared here. 


it during the next four years, William McSorley, 
president of the AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept., 


assistant to the 


Addressing delegates to the sec-®— 
ond constitutional convention of the 
Indiana State AFL-CIO, McSorley 
said the Democratic standard-bear- 
ers in the November presidential 
election can be depended upon to 
help the country recover from the 
present precarious international 
crisis and to straighten out its do- 
mestic plight. 

“We feel we have lost so much 
prestige in international rela- 
tions,” he said, “and with a stalled 
economy with 5 million unem- 
ployed, that we need men of vi- 
sion to lead our people to a higher 
standard of living.” 

McSorley took a verbal poke at 
Vice-Pres. Nixon, who will open his 
campaign here next week after a 
sojourn in a Washington hospital. 

“In every opportunity he has had 
in Congress and as Vice-President, 
Richard Nixon has always voted 
against the interests of the working 
people,” he said. 

Nixon was also criticized by Dal- 
las Sells, president of the State 
AFL-CIO, in his convention open- 
ing address. He said that while 
the Vice President was enjoying the 
benefits of “socialized medicine” as 


provided by hospitalization financed 


| by public funds, he was at the same 
time helping the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration scuttle medical ‘and 
health legislation in Congress. 
Turning to the Indiana political 
scene, Sells told the delegates 
the No. 1 goal of the state labor 
organization is to repeal the In- 
diana “right-to-work” law when 
the legislature convenes next Jan- 


wary. ; 

The four-day convention had be- 
fore it several proposed amend- 
ments to the state labor body’s con- 
stitution, one of which woul pro- 
vide for biennial conventions at 
times, and places, designated by the 
executive board, and another to 
change the convention voting pro- 
cedure. 

“fhe latter proposal provides that 
on questions before the convention 
a rolicall vote would be taken upon 
a request of 30 percent of the dele- 
gates present and voting. Upon the 
rolicall each delegate would be en- 
titled to cast one vote for the mem- 
bers he represents, but not to exceed 
1,000 votes. .The votes of an or- 
ganization would be divided among 
its delegates as it designated, other- 
wise there would be an equal divi- 


| sion, _ 


gitimate form of union activity,” | 


terfere with the right of employes 
to take part in union activities. 

Although conceding that there 
could be “special circumstances” 
under which an employer could 
temporarily ban the wearing of un- 
ion badges—where an “incendiary 
atmosphere” existed or for the pur- 
pose of “preventing violence” — 
Fisher declared that no such cir- 
cumstances existed at the Floridan 
Hotel. 


Virginia State 
Labor Backs 
Kennedy 


Roanoke, Va.—Delegates to the 
Virginia State AFL-CIO convention 
unanimously voted endorsement of 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket, called 
on affiliated locals to put on active 
registration and vote drives and 
doubled the per capita allotment 
to the state Committee on Political 
Education. 

In other actions, the convention 
called for legislation giving state, 
county and city employes the right 
to organize and bargain collectively, 
urged passage of a law prohibiting 
importation of strikebreakers, de- 
manded repeal of the so-called 
“stranger picketing” law and re- 
affirmed opposition to the state 
“right-to-work” law. 

Delegates pledged support of 
the nationwide boycott of Sears 
Roebuck & Co. They also ap- 
plauded a call for farmer-labor 
cooperation by Virginia Farmers 
Union Pres. John B. Vance. _ 

The convention raised the per - 
capita payment to the state body 
from 8 to 9 cents a month, with the 
extra penny allocated to COPE. 
Delegates voted to make it manda- 
tory for all affiliated unions to pay 
per Capita tax on their full member- 
ship. 


Dyers & ae 


Get Pension Hike 


New York—Some 1,700 retired 
textile workers in the Dyers & 
Printers Pension Fund will receive 
an increase in benefits in Septem- 
ber, the Textile Workers Union of* 
America has announced. . 

Benefits which now range from 
$17.55 to $29.25 a month and av- 
erage $25 will be boosted by $1.54 
to $3.50, depending.on length of 
service, it was announced. 
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_ Make Next 5! 59 Days Connt:. 


‘ EN. JOHN F, KENNEDY launched his campaign for the presi- 

dency in historic Cadillac Square in Detroit with a simple but. 

eloquent acknowledgement of organized labor’, $ support of his 
candidacy, 

With the frankness, candor and honesty that contrast so markedly. 
with the empty and ambiguous generalities of his Opponent, 
Kennedy said: 

“I am proud of the fact that I was endorsed by the AFL-CIO 
for I know that the American labor movement wants for America 
what I want for America; the elimination of poverty and unem- 
ployment, the re-establishment of America’s world leadership, the 
guarantee of full civil rights for all citizens, For the labor move- 
ment is people and the goals of the labor movement are the goals 
of all the people.” 

Inhis eight years in the Senate Kennedy has demonstrated and 
recorded his belief that the “goals of the labor movement are the 
goals of all the people.” On every issue where the fight-was be- 
tween the money interest and the people’s interest—housing, 
schools, health and all the rest—Kennedy voted with ‘the people. 

His reaffirmation in Detroit of his dedication to and belief in the 
goals and objectives of the American labor movement and the com- 
plete blackout of organized labor by Vice Pres. Nixon underline the 
imperative need to mobilize trade uhionists across the nation in 
support of Jack Kennedy. 

This ‘means n redoubled effort fo’ get every. union member 
registered and eligible to vote. 

This means carrying the vital issues of the campaign—the issue 
of economic growth or stagnation—to every place where trade 
unionists live and work. This means a redoubled effort to collect 
voluntary contributions to put financial muscle into the campaign. 
And it calls for an intensive drive to get every unionist to the polls 
on Election Day. 

The final decision is only 59 days away. Make ’em count! 


Cynical Obstructionism 


HE POST-CONVENTION SESSION of the 86th Congress 

was dominated by a cynical strategy of obstructionism com- 
pounded in equal parts of the threat of presidential vetoes, the 
reactionary Dixiecrat-Republican coalition and the perversion of 
legislative rules and procedures. 

The object of the strategy was to block or kill important legis- 
lation that would have benefited the nation—wage and hour 
improvements, aid to education, meaningful medical care for the 
aged, housing and situs picketing. 

The Republicans, fully aware that Pres. Eisenhower would veto 
legislation dealing effectively with these issues and thus impair the 
party’s posture for the 1960 campaign, planned deliberately to keep 
such legislation from reaching the White House. 

This particular approach to “providing for the general welfare” 
can be effectively dealt with in the Nov. 8 elections. The election 
of Kennedy and Johnson will place in the White House a man 
who fought for the legislation throughout the 86th Congress. 

A liberal Democrat in the White House will mean a half dozen 
or more critical votes that fell by the wayside. Coupled with an 
increase in liberal congressmen and senators, the blockading and 
strangling of legislation in the name of “traffic control” can be 
effectively smashed and democratic procedures reflecting the will 
of the voters instituted. 
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Federationist Editorial Says: 


The following editorial by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany appears in the September 1960 issue of the 
AFL-CIO American Federationist. 


HIS ISSUE of the Federationist includes the 

text of the General Board’s analysis of the 
party platforms and the national candidates. I 
hope every member of the AFL-CIO will study 
this document, which in my opinion effectively 
demonstrates why we are supporting the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket. . 

While the AFL-CIO consistently adheres to its 
basic policy of refusing to bind itself to any poli- 
tical party, we must of necessity evaluate the party 
platforms in order that we can play our proper 
part.in a national election. 

Contrary to what is said in some circles, there 
is a genuine difference between,the basic approach 
of our two major parties; and the most dramatic 
illustration of that difference is in the field of eco- 
nomic policy. 


The Democratic platform agrees with us that 
our national rate of economic growth must be 
much greater than it is now. The platform says 
flatly that it is Ge responsibility of the federal 
government to make sure this growth takes 
place. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, give only 
backhanded recognition to the need for growth; 
and they generally rely upon private enterprise 
to do it. 

It is perfectly clear from the record of the last 
eight years that private enterprise, even with all 
the encouragement—I might almost say handouts 
— it has gotten since 1953, will not and cannot 
bring about the kind of growth we must have. 


GREATER CAPITAL INVESTMENT, 
greater productive capacity, higher manhour pro- 
ductivity—and those are what the business com- 
munity looks upon as economic growth—are not 
enough. We need growth in terms of job oppor- 
tunities and purchasing power, to make full use 
of our bigger, more efficient productive capacity. 

Only last month, Khrushchev predicted that the 
Soviet Union would produce more steel than the 
United States next year. And why? ~ Not be- 
cause the Soviet plant is bigger, but because ours 
has been running at about 50 percent. 

That type problem the Republican approach 
will not solve. 


The issue of economic growth is basic in this” 


Basic Issue of the Campaign 
Is America’s Economic Growth 


election because it will decide whether we will 
have prosperity or periodic recessions; enough 

jobs for those who want and need work; pro- 

ductive power greater than that of the Soviet 

Union; and whether our prestige, as the lead- 

ing nation of the free world, will grow or shrink. 

This basic issue ‘affects many others. A pro- 
gram by the federal government to stimulate eco- 
nomic growth—the kind of program: set forth in 
the Democratic platform—would involve more 
schools, more housing, a stronger wage-hour law, 
better medical care, aid to depressed areas and a 
whole range of activities which we advocate and 
which the Republicans oppose either in whole or 
in part. ~ 
It’s as simple as that. And on that simple but 

fundamental basis, it seems to me that the election 
of the Kennedy-Johnson ticket is of the greatest 
importance to the welfare of ourselves, our move- 
ment and our nation. 


U.S. Richest but 
A Lot Is Wrong 


There are still a lot of things wrong in our 


country. All we have to do is take a look at some _, 


of them. We’re the richest country in the world, 
but we still have slums—slums that breed diseases 
and crime. 

We have the highest living standard in the 
world, but we still have depressed areas where 
people live in poverty without hope. 


Our wage scale is better than that of any other, 


country, but there are still millions among us not 
yet covered by any minimum wage law. 

We have won social security for the aged, but 
too many lack medical care insurance against. the 
illnesses that come with age, 

We still have bad schools—overcrowded, build- 
ings about to collapse, not enough teachers—and 
poor pay for those we have. 

And there is still segregation, and discrimina-, 
tion against minorities which must be eliminated. 
—in our schools, on the job, in the union—elimi- 
nated everywhere. 

Yes, we have come far—and we still have a 
lot farther to go. America wouldn’t be America, 
if we had ever stopped on the way (AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany in the AFL-CIO film “The 
Land of Promise’’), 
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‘Galluping’ Indecision Seizes 


Voters as Universe Quivers 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. ABE commen- 
tator sponsored by the APL-G10. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDF) 


ee ee oe ee eee 


= electorate has developed an extreme case of. 
what might be called Galluping indecision. -The 


voters are fickle as fleas, or so the pattern looks, 
jumping from one side to the other and oe 
nowhere long. Dr. Gallup’s uot speaks for 
itself: 

As the Congress recon- 
vened last January, Gallup | 
pollsters asked their sam- 
ples to assume the election | 
were immediate and to | 
choose between Nixon and | 
Kennedy. Published -on = 
Jan. 24, the results showed 
53 percent for the Vice 
President, 47 percent for 
the Massachusetts senator. 

-On Apr. 1 the findings 
were exactly reversed: Kennedy 53 percent, Nixon 
47. 

By May 3 the Democrat had gained one point, 
the Republican had lost one. Score: Kennedy 54, 
Nixon 46. 


Then, in the midst of the U-2 scandal and the . 
\ Paris summit crisis, there was a variation in the 


question: If there is a summit meeting next year, 
whom do you want to represent the U.S.? An- 
swer on June 9: Nixon 49 percent, Kennedy 37 
percent, undecided 14 percent. 

On June 14 it was back to the presidential 
choice and Nixon had nosed ahead, 51 percent to 
49. 

On July 5, just as the Democratic convention 
was getting under way, Kennedy had recaptured 
the lead, 52 percent to 48. Then after both par- 
ties had chosen their tickets came the. stunner 
on Aug. 17: Nixon-Lodge 50 percent, Johnson- 
Kennedy 44, undecided 6. 


TWO WEEKS LATER, it was happily enough, 
a dead heat: Democratic ticket 47 percent; Re- 
publican ticket 47 percent; undecided_still 6. 

What causes these mercurial fluctuations?. A 
change in. Sen. Kennedy’s haircut? An above- 
par rating for the Vice President on the Jack Paar 
show? An imagined sibling rivalry with one or 
the other? Status-seeking? Or the madness of 
the dog days of August? 


As We See Ii: 


I, for one, do not have the remotest idea but 
it is hard for me to believe that the population 
is as impulsively indecisive as those figures tend 
to indicate. What is, then, the real mood of the 
country? I do net know that either but I am 
going to have the outrageous presumption to 


" suggest what, in part, it should be: 


A restiveness and a searching, in the knowledge 
that no civilization has endured by sinking back 
“on its comforts and being satisfied with its achieve- 
ments. 

A cbibiiction that however exciting and impor- 
tant, triumphs in the conquest of outer space can 
have little lasting meaning and can prove to be a 
dangerous diversion unless we spend more time 


exploring the space between our ears. 


THE THING THAT COUNTS, basically, is 
man, his freedom and his security in a world 
precariously balanced in the turbulence of a scien- 
tific revolution that threatens nuclear destruction 
_on the one hand and a kind of laboratory-con- 
troHed utopia of health and plenty on the other. 

The world balance quivers not only in the 
whirlwind of scientific discovery but on the great 
heaving surface of social and economic change. 

To keep pace with this upheaval, to try not 
only not to be buried by it but to influence and 
guide it, we will have to make some sacrifices, 
including, far more than we have, the luxuries 
of prejudice. 


_ When a fellow prisoner beat up a young white| 


student leader of Negro sit-ins in Florida the 
other day in a Jacksonville jail he broke more 
than his jaw; he drove deeper the crack in our 
image in the Congo. When we demand of our 
government, how come the Communists have 
made such quick inroads in Africa we should 
ask ourselves how costly is the custom of denying 
the diplomats of a dozen new African nations 
decent, desegregated places to live in the capital 
of the United States. When a preacher dispenses 
anti-Catholic or any other kind of bigotry, who 
denounces him? Who cares about morality, jus- 
tice and such? 


TO DEAL WITH THESE and kindred matters 
a society must have leadership and the careful 
choice of this leadership is what a national elec- 
tion is, or should be, all about. You would hardly 
know it, at this stage of the campaign. The deci- 
sion should go to the man who can summon the 
best in us. If there is no summons, or if we don’t 
respond, we will deserve what we get, all around. 


Biemiller Forecasts Reform 
Of House Rules Committee 


Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Legislation, forecast some means of 
reforming the House Rules Committee would be 
found when.the 87th Congress convenes in Jan- 
uary. Biemiller made the prediction in an inter- 
view on the recent short session of the Congress 
in “As We See It,” AFL-CIO public service edu- 
cational program on the ABC radio network (1:15 
p. m., EDT, Sundays). 

“The Rules Committee has long been a stum- 
bling block to the passage of liberal legislation,” 
Biemiller asserted. “This is where the coalition 
of reactionary southern Democrats and reaction- 
ary Republicans has done its most effective work.” 

Biemiller noted that the committee refused to 
grant a rule in the recent short session that would 
have given the House an opportunity to vote 
On housing, federal aid to education and situs 
picketing, 

“It is s to act like a traffic cop,” said 
_ Biemiller, “but the Rules Committee has acted 
to just plain stop traffic, That isn’t the job of 
a traffic cop. This is a reform that’s badly 
needed,” 

Biemiller said that repeated threats of a Presi- 
dential veto had strengthened the conservative 
Coalition in Congress. 

“It is our definite feeling that with a new man 
ia the White House, especially if he is a hard- 
driving, vigorous liberal like Senator Kennedy, 
the fear and effect of a veto will disappear. 

“And even more important, as Walter Lipp- 
Mann pointed out in a recent column, a vigorous 
President makes a great difference in the voting 


habits of the congressmen themselves. This was 
evidenced many times in the past. If there is a 
vigorous leader in the White House, it is a lot 
easier to pass a good, sound legislative program. 


Easier for a President 


“The point that Lippmann was making in par- 
ticular was that people ask: ‘Why couldn’t Sen. 
Kennedy find the four votes that were necessary 
to shift to his side of the fight on the medical care, 
bill?’ Lippmann’s answer was that Pres. Ken- 
nedy would have found it much easier to find 
those four votes than did Sen. Kennedy.” 

Biemiller praised Sen. Kennedy, Sen. Winston 
L. Prouty (R-Vt.) and the liberal members of the 
conference committee on the minimum wage for 
the fight they made in committee. 

“We agree with Sen. Kennedy that it was better 
not to have a bill than accept the inadequate 
measure that the House demanded,” he declared. 


Suffridge Chides ‘K’ 
For ‘Clerk’ Sneer_ 

“It is far better to be a free grocery clerk 
in America than to be the top dog in the 
Soviet Union.” 

That’s what Pres. James A. Suffridge of 
the Retail Clerks told Soviet Premier Nikita 
| Khrushchev in a letter to Moscow protesting 
Mr. K’s reported statement about Vice Pres. 
Richard Nixon: “He is a fumbler. He is not 
a politician, but a grocery clerk.” 


: Ss 
SEAL OF CITY OF PHILADELPHIA is affixed to the Union Label 
Week proclamation issued by Mayor Richardson Dilworth, left. 
With the mayor are Josephine Mullin, secretary-treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Union Label Trades Dept., and Norman Blumberg, 
business manager of the Philadelphia Central Labor Union, 


Labor Urges Growth, 
Strengthened Defense 


(Continued from Page 1) 
gation as to reinforce our military 
power. Both are essential to na- 
tional security... .” 

Meany told his radio audience 
that the pride which working men 
and women have in America “does 
not blind them to the fact that there 
are still many things wrong in it.” 
He cited, in particular, depressed 
areas “where people live in poverty 
with little hope of improving their 
conditions;” slums “that breed dis- 
ease and crime;” and the fact that 
“a shockingly large proportion of 
American workers receive substand- 
ard pay.” 

In addition, he said, the aged 
still lack medical insurance against 
costly illnesses; the nation’s schools 
are “dangerously overcrowded” and 
its teachers are “miserably under- 
paid;” and racial and religious dis- 
crimination persists. 

‘Put America to Work’ 

Reuther, president of the “Auto 
Workers, said “the struggle between 
freedom and tyranny will not be 
won by merely closing the missile 
gap.” Declaring there are “other 
equally serious gaps” in America, 


he said the primary task is “to get}, 


America back to work.” 

“No amount of sugar-coated 
public relations handouts,” Reuther 
declared, “can hide the brutal eco- 
nomic facts that more than 5 per- 
cent of the total work force is un- 
employed and that millions of other 
4workers are only partially em- 
ployed. Twenty percent of our 
overall industrial productive capac- 
ity stands idle.” 


He accused Pres. Eisenhower of], 


perpetrating a “cruel hoax” on the 
American people by twice vetoing 
distressed area legislation and then, 


in the last days of the congressional | ' 


session, asking Congress to pass a 
bill to help the areas of chronic 
unemployment. 


Hayes, president of the Machin- 


ists, said the fact that American 
labor. has come “half-way toward 
our goal... of eliminating pov- 


erty” has “concealed the reality”) 


that most American workers still 


nave failed to achieve adequate. 


inancial security. 


The IAM leader cited a Dept. of | 
Labor report showing that the aver- 


age city family with two children 
reeds an income of about $6,000 


1 year if it is going to attain al 


‘modest but adequate level of 
viving.” 


“That means that a $3-an-hour 
wage for a 40-hour week is barely 
enough for a modest but ade- 
quate level of living—if you have 
only two children,” Hayes said. 

He added that average earnings 
in manufacturing industries in the 
U.S. last year were only $2.22 an 
hour, including overtime. More- 
over, more than 8 million American — 
families have incomes of less than 
$2,500 a year, he declared, 


Growth Is the Key 
Schnitzler declared that “eco- 
nomic growth clearly has become 
the key to national security and 
national well-being,” and charged 
that America has been “handi- 
capped by complacency and by lack 
of imaginative leadership.” 

In the coming years, he main- 
tained, the nation faces “serious 
trouble” unless the economy ex- 
pands so that an additional 4 mil- 
lion jobs can be provided each year 
to take care of the growing labor 
force. At present, he said, one 
worker out of every 20 is jobless, 
and “if we ignore the warning signs, 
unemployment will soon be dou- - 
bled.” 

The American people, he said, 
‘need no reminder of the disastrous 
effects of chronic mass unemploy- 
ment. They are in no mood to let 
the pattern of the 1930’s be re- 
peated in the 1960's.” . 


Big Audience Sees 
‘Land of.Promise’ 


More than half the nation’s 
television viewers watched the 
AFL-CIO documentary film, 
“Land of Promise,” over the 
Labor Day weekend. 

Carried by 92 television sta- 
tions across the country, the 
film was shown over the 
American Broadcasting Co, 
TV network and was seen in 
‘| every major city in the na- 

tion, 


| The half-hour film was 
made by the AFL-CIO as a 
, tribute to the American work- 
er on his own national holi- 
day. Produced by Joel O’Brien 
Productions, “Land of Prom- 
ise” starred Melvyn Douglas 
and traced dramatically the 
development of the American 
labor movement in the light 
‘of events shaping our nation’s 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. ¢, SATURDAY, en tl 


THOUSANDS OF VISITORS to Washington, D. ae public Libraries 


will learn more about the labor 


movement through special exhibit 


set up by library and Greater Washington Central Labor Council. 
Shown at opening of exhibit are (left to right), AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany; J. C. Turner, president of central labor body; and 


Harry N. Peterson, librarian for 


the nation’s capital. 


Library Exhibit Links 
Labor’s History, Goals 


The thousands of visitors to the public libraries in the nation’s 
capital will be given an opportunity, during the month of September, 
to learn more about the labor movement. . 

That is the purpose of special labor exhibits set up in a coopera- 


tive arrangement between the D. 


Washington Central Labor Council.’ 


The exhibits will be at the main 
library and several branches. 

In ceremonies opening the dis- 
play at the main library, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany said organized 
labor is “most appreciative of the 
opportunities afforded our members 
and the general public to learn 
more about the history, the prob- |. 
lems and the goals of American 
labor.” 

Workers Must Know 

Harry N. Peterson, librarian, said 
the salute to American labor — 
which opened on Labor Day—was 
designed to show, among other 
things, that “workers know they 
must have a better understanding 
of the world of which they are a 
part, and take an active interest in 
public affairs, for the sake of the 


URWA Aid Urged in 

United Fund Drives 
Akron, O.— Rubber Workers 

Pres. L. S. Buckmaster has called 


on URWA members to actively sup- 
port United Community Cam- 


paigns to raise funds for health, 


welfare and recreation services 
through a once-a-year appeal. 

“Labor has learned through ex- 
perience the important role that 
voluntary health and welfare agen- 
cies play in the community and 
nation,” he said. 


C. Public Library and the Greater 


« 


present and the future.” 

The displays, he said, were keyed 
to an AFL-CIO statement declar- 
ing: “What we, the citizens of to- 
day, do will shape the ‘world our 
children will inherit tomorrow. . 
If they are to be free and secure 
and enjoy happiness, we must lay 
the groundwork. . . . It is to build- 
ing this better world that the AFL- 
CIO is dedicated—to the ultimate 
good of all mankind.” 

Meany expressed the hope that 
through the library displays 
“many persons will learn more 
about the American labor move- 
ment.” 

“Everyone should be familiar,” 
the AFL-CIO president said, “with 
what American labor has done to 
begin the free American public 
school system, and with what we 
are still doing to build the schools 
we so *badly need and to increase 


most qualified will be teaching our 
children. 

“Everyone should realize also the 
contribution by American labor to 
making the American standard of 
living the highest in the world. © 

“Every person should be familiar 
with what the American labor 
movement has done in fighting 
communism and corruption, and in 
strengthening the free enterprise 
system here and all over the world.” 


Bid For Tariff Aid Denied} |« 
Because of High Profits 


High profits, and not high wages, are responsible for foreign 
competition in the steel industry, the U.S. Tariff Commission 
has ruled in effect in rejecting a plea from four American steel 
companies for protection against foreign imports of barbed 


The alleged threat of foreign competition was raised by the 
steel industry last year during the record-breaking strike of 
half a million members of the Steelworkers. The industry 
intimated that wage demands by the USWA were “pricing 
American workers out of the market.” 

The Tariff Commission—rejecting the plea filed jointly by 
Atlantic Steel Co., Continental Steel Corp., Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co., and Northwestern Steel & Wire Co.—pointed out 
that between 1954 and 1959 the average price of barbed wire 
sold by the American concerns “rose much more than did the 
average cost of producing and marketing the product.” 


> © 


the salaries of teachers so that the}. 


thaw Asndciation Repaaint 


Lawyers ‘Con Awad t A ter 
A Year of Landrum-Griffin 


“Confusion and irritation” and extensive and disruptive investigations characterized the first year of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act, according to a report approved by the Labor Relations Law section of the 
American Bar Association at the ABA’s annual convention in Washington, D. C. 

In a section-by-section analysis of experience’ under Landrum-Griffin, the ABA report ranged from 
the finding that bonding costs to unions have been. ray heavy” to the contention that the 


™ 


erat 


ions “has not materialized.” 

In other developments: 

@ The ABA labor law ‘section 
decided to press its drive for a con- 
gressional study of methods used 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board in establishing its rules and 
procedures. A majority of the five- 
man NLRB had rejected the ABA 
proposals. The ABA group re- 
ported a receptive response from 
both the Senate and House Labor 
Committees. 


@ The ABA section heard a 
report that the Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act of 1958 
is deficient chiefly in the lack of 
governmental authority to issue 
official interpretations and the 
lack of governmental enforce- 
ment powers. 


@ Assistant Sec. of Labor John 
J. Gilhooley, in a major speech be- 
fore the ABA group, urged organ- 
ized labor to embark on a “moral 
crusade” by actively enforcing the 
AFL-CIO ethical practices code. 
This, he contended, would revital- 
ize the labor movement and mini- 
mize the extent to which the gov- 
ernment will have to encroach on 
union operations. 

Prof. Clyde W. Summers_ of 
Yale University, who presented the 
report on Landrum-Griffin, com- 
mented that the U.S. Dept. of 


-+|Labor in its interpretations had 


tried to make “some sense out of 
nonsense.” 

This is how the ABA reported 
on the first year of L-G: 

Reporting requirements. The six 
types of reports required by the 
law “present the most burdensome 
task, both for those subject to the 
act and‘ those charged with admin- 
istering it.” The report said the 
problems created are “numerous 
and complex.” 


The ABA report said the law’s 
section on union officer and em- 
ploye reports “bristles with uncer- 
tainties as to who must‘ report 
and what transactions must be 
reported.” 


The report said a “most serious 
question” is raised as to whether 
this section “violates the privilege 
against self-incrimination.” Ob- 
servers are divided on this issue, 
the report continued, going on to 


Doherty, accepting the Eagles’ 


lawsuit harassment feared by un-@ 


conclude that this provision “could 
be unconstitutional.” 

Bonding requirements. “No single 
provision of the act caused more 
initial confusion and dismay” than 
the one requiring the bonding of 
those who handle union funds, the 
report declared. 3 


“This provision, which re- 
ceived relatively little attention 
in the legislative debates,” the 
report said, “was shortly seen to 
contain a bramble of ambiguities 
which threaten to make it un- 
workable if not unbearable.” 


“Much confusion and uncertainty 
remains,” the ABA report said, de- 
spite the Labor Dept.’s easing in- 
terpretations and consultation with 
unions and surety companies de- 
signed to make it workable. 


Rates High 

“Surety companies, cultured in 
caution,” the report observed, “have 
tended to fix rates which will be 
certain to cover all everitualities 
until experience guides are de- 
veloped. 

“As a result, the costs to the 
unions have been extremely heavy, 
in some cases six times that prior 
to the statute.” 

Labor Dept. investigations. The 
report said the number of cases up 
for investigation reached "1,287 in 
the first nine months. It pointed 
out that “a letter suggesting a vio- 
lation is enough” to launch an in- 
vestigation, adding: ~ 

“The filing of an unfounded 
complaint brings investigators who, 
by their questioning of union mem- 
bers, may create unjustified ‘sus- 
picions and fears. The investigator 
often explores all possible leads be- 
fore interviewing the union officers 
against whom the charges are filed. 


“By the time the officers have 
an opportunity to demonstrate 
that the charges are groundless, 
the damage has been done. In 
some instances, unsupported 
complaints have been filed by an 
opposition group within the union 
for the purpose of discrediting 
the officers and distorting the 
democratic process. 

“The ‘very fact of an extensive 


Doherty Accepts FOE 


Green-Murray Award 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Historically, a free uncensored postal system 

is “liberty’s first creation and tyranny’s first target,” William C. 
Doherty, president of the Letter Carriers, told delegates to the 62nd 
annual convention of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 


investigation inevitably creates a 


annual Green-Murray Award for 


declared that “freedom cannot exist 
without a free and uncensored mail 
service, and despotism cannot exist 
with one.” 

The NALC president, an AFL- 
CIO vice president and member of 
the federation’s Executive Council, 
accepted the Eagles’ bronze plaque 
on behalf of the nation’s 125,000 
letter carriers who, he said, carry 
out a “task that is essential to the 
existence of liberty and the free 
enterprise systegn.” 

Doherty paid tribute to the 
FOE for having “led the way in 
its concern for labor’s problems 
and its responsiveness to labor’s 
needs.” At the same time he 
praised the fraternal organization 


for devoting iis energies currently 


leadership in the trade union field,o— 


to jobs for people over 40, term- - 
ing this “one of the most pressing 
problems of our day.” 

The Eagles’ annual award is pre- 
sented to labor officials who have 
demonstrated outstanding leader- 
ship’ and statesmanship. Previous 
recipients include Al J. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the Machinists; William L. 
McFetridge, president emeritus of 
the Building Service Employes; 
Peter T. Schoemann, president of 
the Plumbers; and George M. Har- 
rison, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks. 

The award is named for the late 
William Green, president of the 
former AFL, and the late Philip 
Murray, president of the former 


cloud which is not easily dissipated, 
but this is aggravated when the 
department refuses to disclose the 
results of the investigation.” 


‘Cloak of Secrecy’. 
The ABA criticized the stress on 
catching violators rather than cor- 
recting violations. 
secrecy surrounding investigation 


who try to comply but remain fear- 
ful of making a mistake, the re- 
port added. ~ 


fire because it’ mixed criminal and 
civil liability problems in its en- 
forcement activities. 


Court enforcement. “When de 


expressed fear that unions would 
be harassed by a flood of litigation 
initiated by dissidents and crack- 


“| pots,” the report said, adding: - 


“This fear, has not materialized. 
Less than 25 published court de- 
cisions have been found and ques- 
tionnaires to all members of the 
(ABA) Section have turned up 
11 other cases, most of them still 
pending.” 


This small number of cases, the 
report continued, produced little 
“substantive law.” It also was es- 
tablished that the law has no effect 
on events prior to the signing of 
the law on Sept. 14, 1959, and that 
other problems, especially in the 
area of remedies, “have received no 
illumination.” 


Grain Millers 
Gain 15,000 
Sugar Workers 


Denver, Colo.—Membership of 
the Grain Millers officially jumped 
from 40,000 to 55,000 as delegates 
to the union’s seventh constitutional 
convention here formally approved 
affiliation of 15,000 sugar workers. 


The sugar workers are members 
of locals formerly directly affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO and combined 
in the Intl. Council of Sugar Work- 
ers and Allied Industries. They 
are employed in beet sugar opera- 
tions in Colorado, Idaho, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Washington. 


With vice presidents of the Grain 
Millers elected from geographical 
regions, the convention approved 
establishment of a special nation- 
wide sugar region and confirmed 
the election of Philo D. Sedgwick 
as vice president from that district. 
Sedgwick formerly headed the Su- 
gar Workers Council. Other offi- 
cers were to be elected later in the 
convention, 


Much of the convention’s time 
was taken up with constitutional 
changes to conform with the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, 


Heading the scheduled list of 
speakers were AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 


Knight and Sec.-Treas. T. M. Mc-' 
Cormick of the Oil, Chemical & 


Meany; Executive Sec. Joseph 


Lewis of the AFL-CIO Union La- 
bel & Service Trades Dept.; Dir. 
‘Andrew J. Biemiller of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Legislation; Dir. John. 
W. Livingston of the Dept. of Or- 
ganization; and Pres. Earl Cross, 


Clo, 


Colorado Milling and Elevator Co. 


The cloak of | 


reports inevitably irritates those _ 


The Dept. of Justice also drew . 


act was passed, union spokesmen . 


William F: Schnitzler; Pres. O. A.'' 


Atomic Workers; Peter M. Mc- . 
Gavin, assistant to Pres. George. 
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Sunlight to Torchlight: - 
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Labor | Jay Parade 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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make a brighter future for their 
country and the world. 

There were floats expressing 
pride in ‘craftsmanship: fashion 
shows by the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers and Hatters; perform- 
ances by Musicians, Radio and TV 
Artists and Actors; demonstrations 
of the products and the tools of 
many industries; samples of union- 
made candy, delicatessen “et bevy- 
erages. 


Pride in Accomplishments 
There were floats expressing 
pride in union accomplishments: 
housing developments, welfare pro- 
grams, health centers, wage gains, 
improved conditions. 
Thousands of retired union mem- 


bers marched with their organiza- | 


tions or rode with them in buses 
and limousines, lending their voices 
enthusiastically to the calls for 
good citizenship and good govern- 
ment. 

Union scholarship winners and 
groups of apprentices marched with 
many organizations. There were 
also union-sponsored Little League 
teams, Boy Scout and Sea Scout 
troops, Junior Air Patrol squadrons 
and Civil Defense groups. 

Preliminary estimates indicated 
that the biggest numerical turn- 
out was that of Local 3 of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers with 29,000 marchers. 
The ILGWU had 26,000. Nearly 
every unit exceeded its turnout 
in last year’s parade when a total 
of 115,000 marched. 

As in last year’s event, the first 
contingent was the theatrical divi- 
sion, featuring members of all the 
performing and technical unions 
that make up show business. 

There were fleets of stage 
coaches; anti ue i hey ‘and space- 

ati yz mE dom- 

ae ding ;artists 
singing a reeietones Labor 
Day song; musicians playing every- 
think from Dixieland to rock and 
roll; Shakespearean actors, comed- 
ians, clowns and animal acts. 

Meany marched to 41st St. and 
there took his place in the review- 
ing stand. He was joined by other 
leaders of national and international 
labor, including Omer Becu, newly 
designated secretary general of the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 


Unions. Presidents of many-unions 
marched with their contingents and 
then returned to the stand. 

Fifty trade unionists from Africa, 


Asia and Latin America, visiting |§ 
this country under various AFL-|# 


CIO and _ government-sponsored 

programs, were in the stands as 

guests of the Labor Council. 
Politicos Pay Tribute 

National, state and city govern- 
ment leaders also came to pay trib- 
ute to labor. Among them were 
New York’s Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner, Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller and Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell. 

The marchers were accompanied 
by nearly 150 floats and 200 bands. 
The theme of the parade was set 
by the Central Labor Council’s 
AFL-CIO float bearing a giant 
eagle with wings outspread over 
the goals of freedom, brotherhood, 
progress and equal opportunity. 

“Register in order to vote,” 
was the message most often 
noted. A chorus line of 15 beau- 
ties spelled out the words and 
hammered away at the theme 
with a dance routine the length 
of the avenue. A Textile Workers 
Union of America float carried 
portraits of great presidents of the 
past as a reminder of current 
responsibilities, 

Other floats dramatized major 
issues of the day: the fight for equal 
rights, health care for the aged, an 
effective minimum wage law, fair 
labor laws and the effort to achieve 
a world free of fear and injustice. 

Members of the Transport Work- 
ers,.on strike against the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, came off picket 
lines and carried their strike 
banners. 


Balloons and Doves Freed 

Thousands of balloons and a 
flight of doves were sent aloft dur- 
ing the day. After dark, hundreds 
of torches borne by marchers 
marked thé avenue far into the dis- 
tance while the floodlights criss- 
crossed between the skyscrapers 
above them. 

Matthew Guinan, first vice pres- 
ident of the Central Labor Council, 
was chairman of the parade com- 
mittee and Edward M. Menagh of 
the IBEW was director. E 


84 MEMBERS of New York Newspaper Guild eave N. Y. ‘atl. Airport for foae-Week: vacation in 
London and Paris. Guild chartered airliner for vacation, arranged in cooperation with Astral Travel 


Service and British Overseas Airways. Trip marked fourth time this Lend that groups of New York 
Gaifomen made European tours. 


AFGE Endorses Social Secaiity 
Coverage in Major Policy Switch 


Cincinnati—In a major policy switch, delegates to the Government Employes convention en- 
dorsed legislation which would give federal workers the right to obtain social security coverage in 
addition to their present civil service retirement benefits. 

Previous conventions had placed the AFGE firmly in opposition to any linking of the two sys- 


tems—for fear that the effect might be eventual abolition of the 
which provides substantially greater 


civil service retirement program 


benefits for long-term employes and 
also requires a higher contribution 
by both employes and the govern- 
ment. 

The resolution, adopted over- 
whelmingly, noted that military 
personnel and many state employes 
have supplemental social security 
coverage in addition to other re- 
tirement benefits and urged that 
federal employes be given the op- 
tion of paying the social security 
tax and coming under the program. 


A close and heated contest for 
election of national officers cli- 
maxed the four-day biennial con- 
vention, 

James A. Campbell won re-elec- 
tion to his fifth consecutive term as 
national president by defeating 
Thomas G. Walters, former opera- 
tions director of the AFL-CIO 
Government Employes Council and 
now an Official of the Civil Service 
Commission, and Archie L. Oram 
of St. Louis, an AFGE national 


Proposals of GE, Westinghouse 
Backward Steps, Carey Charges 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in rejecting or recommending re- 
jection of the GE proposals as 
“sadly inadequate.” 

Associating themselves with the 
IUE stand were the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Ma- 
Chinists, Auto Workers, Technical 
Engineers and Steelworkers. The 
USWA recently joined the coordi- 
nated bargaining effort centered in 
the IUD on behalf of workers it 
Tepresents in a GE-owned steel 
plant at Coshocton, O. 

Carey said General Electric’s 
wage offer—a 3 percent increase 
on Oct. 2 and a 4 percent boost 
on Apr. 2, 1962—is “substan- 
tially below the increases which 
other employers in the electrical 
industry, far less profitable than 
GE, are granting currently, and 
does not meet the needs es GE 
employes.” 


It would average 2.5 percent over 
the three years of the contract, 
compared to 3.5 percent in the _ 
Carey said. 

Other compary proposals in- 
cluded 

® Retraining opportunities for 

“qualified” employes facing lay-offs 
from jobs “disappearing permanent- | 


ly or temporarily” with pay at 95 
percent of the old job rate. The 
union said the plan would “almost 
tear to shreds” the present contract 
seniority provisions. 

@ An optional plan for drawing 
lay-off or termination benefits based 
on a week’s pay for each year of 
service with a minimum of three 
years for eligibility. Su¢h an em- 
ploye could draw the.entire amount 
as termination pay and hunt an- 
other job; use all or part for out- 
side training in a new skill; or, after 
using up his unemployment com- 
pensation, draw on it for benefits 
equal to half his normal weekly 
pay, with anything unused payable 
after a one-year layoff. 

@ Increased pension benefits, in- 
cluding liberalization of eligibility 
qualifications, a 30 percent increase 
in the employe’s base pension fund 
for pension credits accumulated be- 
fore 1946, and an increase from 
$55 to $65 in monthly payments to 
employes retiring before being eli- 
gible for social security or old age 
assistance. The IUE’s demand that 
GE pay the full cost of the pension 
program was ignored. 

® Improvements in health insur- 
ance benefits for both employes and 
dependents, including a. waiver of 


payments by employes for one year 
during a lay-off and total disability. 
The IUE had asked for elimination 
of all employe payments. 

Hartnett and Nellis said the 
Westinghouse proposal, made after 
five weeks of bargaining, was 
“meager and. inadequate.” The 
offer, for a three-year agreement, 
had five main points: 

@® Job retraining or. -reassign- 
ment to learn new skills for selected 
employes with at least three years 
of service. 

@ A lay-off benefits plan under 
which a maximum of one week’s 
pay for each year of service would 
be given employes laid off after 
three years of service. 

@ Pay raises ranging from 4 to 
11 cents an hour effective Oct. “17, 
and 5 to 14 cents effective Apr. 16, 
1962. Pres. Paul Carmichael of 
Local 601 at the big Westinghouse 
plant in East Pittsburgh, Pa., said 
the offer amounts to less than 3 
percent compared to the 3.5 per- 
cent increase the union is asking. 

'@ Increased retirement benefits. 

@ Improvements in hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical insurance sched- 
uled by steps on Nov. 1 and in 


[April 1962, — 


vice president. The official tally, 
after Oram withdrew from the race 
before the balloting ended, gave 
Campbell 30,959 votes to 22,378 
for Walters and 3,116 for Oram. 
Walter’s bid for the presidency 
was a surprise development. Be- 
fore the convention, he had been 
endorsed by Campbell as a candi- 
date for secretary-treasurer. When 
the convention opened, campaign 
material was circulated calling for 
a ticket of Campbell and Walters, 


After the balloting for national 
president, Mrs. Esther F. Johnson 
defeated two other candidates to 
win .- election as secretary-treas- 
urer, 

Earlier the convention had voted 
to raise the president’s salary from 
$12,000 to $14,000 a year and the 
secretary - treasurer’s salary from 
$9,500 to $10,500. The union re- 
ported an all-time high of 71,000 
members, a gain of 11,000 since 
the 1958 convention. 

Two of the four federal employe 
bills strongly supported by the del- 
egates in a special resolution passed 
on the opening day of the conven- 
tion were adopted by Congress be- 
fore adjournment. They established 
a contributory health insurance pro- 
gram for retired federal employes 
similar to that now provided for 


active employes, and liberalized 
compensation payments for on-the- 
job injuries or deaths of federal 
workers, 

Campbell said the AFGE will 
press in the next Congress for en- 
actment of the two bills which failed 
to get final approval—an increase 
in the per deim and mileage allow- 
ances: for federal employes who 
travel on government business, and 
broader liability protection for em- 
ployes who drive cars on govern- 
ment business. 

Delegates repeated the endorse- 
ment given by the 1958 convention 
to a proposal by Campbell for a 
joint congressional committee to 
make annual recommendations on 
adjustment of pay for federal white 
coller workers. In other action, they 
called for: 

@ Tax exemption on federal em- 
ploye retirement benefits. 

@ Voluntary checkoff of union 
dues. 

@ Retirement on full pension 

after 30 years of service regardless 
of age. 
_ @ Continued efforts to get un- 
affiliated organizations of federal 
employes to discuss merger with 
AFGE. 

@ Crediting unused sick leave to 


retirement benefits. 
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‘Stand Up, Be Counted, %8 Meany ‘Urgesl 


IAM Delegates Told 


Election Is 


(Continued from Page 1) 
working men,” and emphasized that 
labor cannot make effective gains 
in any area “without more exten- 
sive and more intelligent participa- 
tion in politics.” 

He said it was “significant” that 
the Canadian labor movement “has 


already decided to solve its prob-. 


lems through the formation of a 
. Rew political party.” 

In the U.S., Hayes continued, 
“formation of-.a third political party 
has not yet been seriously consid- 
ered,” but if the two major parties 
“fail to serve the majority of our 
people, it may well come to 
pass that we, too, will have a third 
political party” in this country. 

For the present, the IAM pres- 
ident emphasized, “we must of ne- 
cessity continue to work for our 
goals within the eres of our 
present parties.” 

Meany hammered away at a sim- 
ilar theme. “If we cannot do the job 
we have to do for our people and 
the nation except through creation 
of a labor party,” he declared, “then 
I say: ‘Let’s go.’” But he stressed 
the fact that such a move, even if 
necessary, would avail nothing in 
the 1960 campaign. This year, he 
declared, “we must deal with the 
situation as it faces us.” 

Sharp Contrast 

Comparing the Kennedy-Nixon 
voting records, Meany declared that 
the contrast has been the sharpest 
in the domestic area. “On almost 
every social and economic issue 
vital to the public interest,” he em- 
phasized, “the Democratic candi- 
date has voted on the progressive 
side and the Republican candidate 
on the reactionary side. 

“This does not mean that Ken- 
medy agreed with the AFL-CIO 
position on every issue at every 
point in his career. He did not. 
But he has shown a warm and 
growing appreciation of the prob- 
lems and aspirations of working 
people everywhere. He has dem- 
onstrated effective leadership in 
introducing and carrying the 

_ brunt of the fight for progres- 
sive legislation.” 

Meany was sharp in his criticism 
of Goldwater, the arch-conservative 
senator from Arizona, who recently 
declared in a television appearance 
that the Democrats have been de- 
livering “political payola” in the 
form of favorable legislation to the 
labor movement in return for sup- 
port on Election Day. 

Goldwater, he declared, “repre- 
sents clearly the philosophy of his 
party.” The Republicans, he said, 
“would have nominated him as their 
leader except that the party dosen’t 
¢arry its convictions that far.” 

Meany assailed the Republican- 
Dixiecrat coalition in Congress 
which throttled most labor-backed 


No. 1 Job 


legislation aimed at beefing up the 


sagging American economy, put- 
ting millions of jobless workers back 
on the job, and legislation designed 
to provide medical aid for the aged, 


rear DOWN ECINOMY 


better housing, and an improved |} + 


educational system. 

“What did the Dixiecrats get out 
of the coalition?” he asked. 
got the soft-pedaling of the Repub- 
lican leadership on civil rights. 
And what did Goldwater, (Sen. 
Karl) Mundt, and (Sen. Carl) 
Curtis get out of it? They got a 
solid vote against every labor meas- 
ure.” 

Meany also assailed Pres. Eisen- 
hower for his appointments to gov- 
ernment agencies, declaring that the 
President “has not made one ap- 
pointment of one single individual 
who had demonstrated any sym- 
pathy to’ the ideals and principles 
held by the trade union movement.” 

During the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, he said, “we have seen the 
National Labor Relations Board 
transformed into an outright anti- 
labor instrument.” He said there 
was one notable exception—its fa- 
vorable ruling in the six-year Auto 
Workers’ strike against the labor- 
hating Kohler Co.—but declared 
“the timing of that decision bears 
all the marks of political expedi- 
ency.” é 

Meany urged the delegates to 
“go to work, get people -regis- 
tered, and see that they vote.” 
He added that “I don’t believe we 
even have to bother urging work- 
ers to vote a certain way; if they 
get registered and out to the poll- 
ing places, I’m sure there will be - 
very few votes for Tricky Dicky.” 

Hayes, in his keynote address to 
the two-week-long convention, said 
that it was “unfortunate” that many 
workers, both in and out of unions, 
have failed in the past to exercise 
their voting rights, and called the 
general voter apathy “a sad reflec- 
tion on the vitality of our democ- 
racy.” 

He said it is “even sadder” that 
a large proportion of those who 
don’t vote are union workers and 
their families. “It is because we do 
not get our potential vote out,” 
Hayes asserted, “that the reaction- 
aries have so successfully controlled 
our state and federal governments 
so much of the time.” 

Referring to the “anti-union 
virus” which has spread through the 
country in recent years, the IAM 
president said that “we have never 
in our history faced a more po- 
tent, diversified, better-organized 
and better-financed opposition than 
the current anti-labor forces.” 


This drive, he said, “is aimed 
not just at certain unions or spe- 
cific union leaders, but at the 
principle of trade unionism 
itself.” 


or nothing. 


action for four or more years. 


needs,” 


Better Wage-Hour Law 
Seen Waiting 

The AFL-CIO Joint Minimum Wage Committee has de- 
clared that achievement of “meaningful” improvements in the 
federal wage-hour law is now a “political problem,” involving 
Sp toctn Fy Seer me On Deeiniattation Get wil be 
“responsive to the people’s needs.” 

Andrew J. Biemiller and Arthur J. Goldberg, co-chairmen 
of the committee, reported to the 22 affiliated unions that col- 


lapse of the House-Senate conference on the wage-hour bill 
ees See ee et we Tigeee cunieenes on Get bee 


Describing the. Hiowss-possed Bill os. “Tittle mere than 8 
gesture,” they said it would have blocked further wage-hour 


rected next January,” they declared, “if the new Congress and 
tho new Adustnistration are truly responsive to the people's 


on Election 


“All these failures can be cor- 


“They 4 


FULL crowns ECONOMY 


UAW Acts to Regain 
Kohler Strikers’ Jobs 


Detroit—The Auto Workers have taken initial steps toward 
paving the way for some 1,700 widely-scattered members to return 
to their jobs at the Kohler Co., near Sheboygan, Wis. 

The National Labor Relations Board had ruled earlier that Kohler 
failed to bargain in good faith and committed unfair labor practices 


strike. 

The UAW and its Local 833, 
with which Kohler was ordered to 
“bargain collectively,” filed a blan- 
ket reinstatement request on behalf 
of the strikers. 

In addition, the UAW has launch- 
ed a campaign to notify all Local 
833 members of the NLRB findings 
against Kohler and of their rein- 
statement rights. 

UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey 
urged Local 833 members to ap- 
ply individually for reinstatement 
through their union and to do so 
immediately. He pointed out the 
NLRB order required Kohler to 
offer a job or pay lost wages be- 
ginning five days after application 
for reinstatement. 

“For every day the Kohler Co. 
ignores this government order,” 
Mazey observed, “they'll owe a 
day’s pay to each Local 833 mem- 
ber who wants to return to his job 
and who has so applied.” 

Mazey said the UAW has 
planned membership meetings in 
Los Angeles and in Sheboygan to 
spread the word of the ruling and 
facilitate a return of the Kohler 
workforce. 


The UAW has reported that, 


P. O. Drivers Seek 
Pension Changes 


Detroit—The Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employes put retirement 
improvements and a shorter work- 
week at the top of their legislative 
program at the union’s biennial 
convention here. 

Two hundred delegates, repre- 
representing 5,000 members who 
drive and service the Post Office 
Dept.’s trucks and cars, asked that 
the Civil Service Retirement Act 
be amended to permit optional re- 
tirement after 25 years of service 
regardless of age. 

The workweek resolution 
called for a reduction from the 
present 40 hours to 35 hours a 
week. 

Lee B. Walker of Dallas, Tex., 
was re-elected as president and Ev- 
erett G. Gibson, chief administra- 
tive officer at the union’s Washing- 
ton, D. C:, headquarters, as secre- 
tary and legislative representative. 

‘Two vacancies were filled by the 
election of Allen Northern of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Curtis C. Thomas 


which prolonged the six-year old¢- 


when the strike began in 1954, a 
total of 2,779 Kohler workers 
out of 3,308 in the bargaining 
unit were UAW members. Since 
that time, the total has been re- 
duced to about 1,700 through 
deaths, retirement and quits. A 
total of 126 strikers died in the 
six-year period. 


1,400 live in the Sheboygan area. 
An additional 150 live elsewhere 
in Wisconsin and some 200 now 
live in 21 other states. 


As the UAW organized the rein- 
statement efforts, the .Kohler Co. 
moved into the courts to appeal the 
NLRB decision. The UAW has 
filed a court appeal against that part 
of the NLRB ruling which denies 
reinstatement to 78 strikers. 


minimum wage law. 
Appearing before the state 


j| break up picket lines of. striking J 
unions.” 5 


Of the remaining 1,700, aS 


Ohio Democrats Urged| 


To Raise Compensation| 


Columbus, O.—The Ohio State AFL-CIO has called on the Ohig 
Democratic party to endorse liberalization of unemployment an@ 
workmen’s compensation and to fight for a $1.25-an-hour state 


Fire F 


ighters 
Protest Doing 
Police Work 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Fire Fight- ¥ 
ers have sharply protested the “‘mis- J 
use” of firemen for law enforce- | 
ment work, warning that IAFF @ 
members could be forced into J 
strikebreaking activities. a 

Delegates to the union’s 25th @ 
convention here adopted a resolu- ¥ 
tion strongly condemning the prac- @ 
tice by local public officials of or- 
dering IAFF members “to direct 
hosé streams upon gatherings.” @ 
This practice, they said, could be @ 
converted into a “weapon... to @ 


The 1,500 delegates from 900 lo- q 
cals in the U.S., Canada and the J 
‘Canal Zone said that in some in- J 
stances fire fighters were “given 7 
clubs to do the work (of) law en- | 
forcement agencies.” a 


In another resolution, the con- 7 
vention restated opposition to | 
proposals for combining the du- | 
ties of fire fighters and police 4 
Officers. The union warned this | 
could “imperil the lives and prop- 4 
erty of citizens.” q 

Premium pay for overtime and @ 
holiday work and hazardous duty, 
and adequate insurance protection 

against radiation hazards also were | 
called for by delegates. 3 

William D. Buck of St. Louis® 
was re-elected president and John J 
Kabachus of Washington, D. C.,7 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer, 7 
The convention also renamed three @ 
trustees and 15 district vice pri 
dents. 
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Democratic platform commi 


that planks be included calling for 
the outlawing:of the importation of 
strikebreakers into Ohio, and op- 
posing discrimination in _ and 
private housing. 

Qhio labor, calling on the Dem- 
ocrats to oppose any increase in 
the state sales tax, asked for a 
comprehensive study of the tax 
structure with a view toward re- 
storing “some sense of fairness.” 
The State AFL-CIO noted that too 
much of the revenue is raised 
through such regressive levies as 
sales taxes “in disregard of the 
ability-to-pay theory.” 

In the area of a minimum 
wage, Cope told the committee 
that many Ohio workers are not 
covered by federal standards for 
wages and hours, and must “look 
to the state for protection against 
substandard wages and working 
conditions.” 

The States AFL-CIO official cited 
figures from the ‘Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation 
showing that more liberal benefits 
could be financed by raising the 


of Cleveland as vice presidents, 


__lamount Ohio employers pay up to 


Sec.-Treas. Elmer F. Cope urged? 


the national average. 


The BUC figures show that all 
cost of unemployment compensal 
tion to Ohio employers in 1960 hag 
been 1.5 percent of payroll, com 
pared to the national average of 133mm 
percent. Among the nation’s. eigitl 
largest industrial states, Ohio emg 
ployers enjoy the lowest rate, whi 
nationally the state ranks 26th 3 
terms of the cost to employers. 

Cope called on the Democratit] 
platform drafters to back an MD 
creas¢ in the unemployment com 
pensation weekly maximum to wou 
thirds of the average wage of worm 
ers covered by the law, and a 
extension of the benefit Perigd fr 
26 to 39 weeks. 


In 1958 and 1959, he nid, 2 
031 workers exhausted their am 
weeks of benefits without findiagj 
work. He said this was 25 pe: 
of the total jobless during 
period. q 
The state body urged that worm 
men’s compensation be broaden” 
so that injured workers would @ 
ceive 75 percent of their aver 


weekly wage. 
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